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ABOVE ST. PAULS.* 


“The devil that deceived them. . . . the beast and the false prophet.”— 
Rev. xx, 10. 
“ An angel standing in the sun.’’—Reo. xix, 17. 


Scene: London in fog. SATAN alights on the Cross of St. Pauls. 


Satan.—This fog well instances this people’s mind ; 

Resisting light, concealing face from face, 

Ending good fellowship, and turning men 

To timid, helpless crawlers in the dark. 

I have not missed my way? Surely I stand 

In London’s midst? There has been so much change 

That memory fails me. Ay, the world grows old, 

And I grow with it. I have been the lord 

Of seven great empires, sovereign cities seven, 

And lesser states and kingdoms past all count. 

What wonder that my triumphs are grown stale, 

And I forget my gains? In Babylon 

I had another London. O ye fools 

Who make this city! differing outwardly, 

Your hearts are Babylonian; all your deeds 

* This piece was written eight or nine years since. I feel that nothing I could write to-day 

would more truly express the present awful, amazing situation of the nations, who seem now pre- 
pared to give to the birds that “great supper of God,” foreseen by John; “the flesh of kings and 


the flesh of captains, and the flesh of mighty men, and the flesh of horses and of them that sit 
thereon, and the flesh of all men.”—J. C. K, 
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Were done in Babylon! And yet, methinks, 

I have less pride in Babylon, for there 

The gods the people served were base; but here, 
I conquer Christ! O Thou, mine enemy, 

I have dug up Thy sowing: when Thou com’st 
A second time to earth, Thou shalt find here 
More foes and hate than in Jerusalem ! 

Where are my servants? And where, too, am I? 
I hear a noise, like singing, down below. 

This is an opera~-house—or church—the doubt 
Shall not be long; Hypocrisy is there 

If the place be a church. Hypocrisy ! 


[HYPOCRISY rises through the dome. | 


How goes the business that I leave with thee? 
Yes, thou art wearing well; seem’st at thine ease ; 
Less conscious, and not doubtful of thyself ! 


Hypoc.—Thanks for your praise, not wholly undeserved. 
How pleased I am to greet your majesty ! 
And now, about the rabble down below. 
The leaven of thine enemy still works, 
But feebly, and, I hope, with its last strength. 
These blinded palterers still praise His name, 
And are thy faithful servants. His pure truth, 
Through the long lapse of centuries, becomes 
So veiled with lying and vain words, that light 
Is now called darkness! They have wrenched His word 
To sordid meanings that were never His, 
And wicked confidence they gain thereby. 
Nay more: new enemies to Christ arise 
Who hate Him for the deeds of those who feign 
Themselves His worshippers. Among these men— 


And elsewhere—here and there—’twas always so,— 
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I do confess, some movement is afoot 

That makes not for thee. Fear thou not for this; 
Thine ancient powers are stronger than at first. 
Authority and priestcraft fight for thee ; 

Learning and science lean toward thy cause. 

The cities, true, grow restless; and the poor, 
Driven from their fields, are muttering that the land 





Satan.—I know! ’Twas thus in Rome. Two brothers there, 
Once stood up for the foolish people’s “ rights.” 
As public robbers were those brethren slain, 
And all went well for me. What nation did, 
Or shail, escape the grinding of my mill? 


Hypoc.—The parallel holds good. The very men 
Who now espouse this cause are cried upon 
As robbers, godless, breakers of all law! 
But I have more to tell. The Usurers 
Have been found out. Yet they are much disguised, 
And bear new names in these new times; they live 
By “interest” now, not “usury”; they “ invest,” 
Not “lend”; the earth is maddened by their greed. 
But fear this not! The sanction of the creeds 
Doth buttress property. The poor shall bide 
Their tyrants and their sorrows to that end 
Of frightful ruin thou hast planned for all! 


Satan.—O skilful servant, nothing goes amiss ! 


[MAMMON alights. ] 


Ah, here comes Mammon! Mammon, thou art fat, 
Lordly,—yet somewhat weak upon thy feet. 
Have a good care; thy weight may bring thee down. 
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Mammon.—My business grows a sinecure, my lord, 


For men wax mad. With stupid greed they plot 
More gain; and as their god, I cultivate 

This style of ease and opulence. I come 

From a directors’ meeting that has shared 

Fifty per cent.—the profits of a mine 

Far-off, in Chili, where some thousand souls 

For bread and water toil day in day out, 

In sweat and sorrow labouring forth the ore. 

A fungus-growth of such-like schemes I have, 
Whereby my chosen ones grow fat and sleek, 
And more and more the people fail with want! 
These snares I set are new, and baited so 

That all the world is fallen into them. 

But while I boast this new way, the old ways 
Are not forgotten; I have kings and lords 
Greater than all before them in the earth. 

Here in this city reigns a queen whose sway 
Semiramis had not; here centres power 

Wider than Rome’s; such riches here are heaped 
As Babylon and Rome together lacked ! 


Satan.—Peace, for the sun shines clearly! From that orb, 


Behold, what dreadful messenger appears? 


[URIEL* alights.] 


- “Uriel, regent of the sun.” . . . “The same whom John saw standing in the 


sun,” —Paradise Lost. 


O radiant being, with all deference 
I ask, why this invasion of my realm? 


Uriel.—Nay, not thy realm! Thou reignest for a time, 
But surely as the sun stands over all, 

Thine hour shall come! The God of righteousness 
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Has not relinquished this poor world. Before 

His throne the souls of her slain saints do cry, 

‘“* How long, O Lord, how long?” The time is short; 
The ruin of this city draweth near, 

And thy last triumph, Satan! The last fruit 

Of thy devices ripens in the earth. 

The nations and their kings are full of wrath, 
Scourged by their own blind sin, yet knowing not 
The hand that smites them. All their hate is turned 
Upon each other; all their strength of men 

Stands ready for the battle! In that war 

The end shall come. Then shall the earth learn peace 
Beneath the sceptre of the Righteous One, 

Whose strong and equal hand shall crush thy sons, 
And give the earth to men of a meek heart ! 


Satan.—O hell, enlarge thyself! Enlarge thy power 
To equal God’s! Nay, be thou strong enough 
To overtop God’s strength! For then should night 

No longer alternate with prosperous day 

About the worlds He fosters; but through space 
Hell’s sightless, fruitless horrors should prevail ! 
The fiery mists whence suns and worlds are spun, 
The ordered realms of perfect light and life, 
Should join in one confusion, weltering, 
Dissolved through space and time! O heart of hate 
That burns within me, what are all thy gains, 
Thy present power, the souls thou giv’st to death, 
Knowing the end that comes—that God will add 
Defeat unto defeat, and give to thee 
No final place in all infinity ? 
Hence from the light! Away, ye servants mine! 


[SATAN, HYPOCRISY, and MAMMON fly off.] 
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Uriel (speaking over the city).—Mine ardent primal fires 
Burnt out the young world’s night, 
And thousand thousand shapes of life 
Rose to my touch of light. 


I coursed triumphant when 
To creatures of my care, 

God stooping, breathed on man, and wrought 
His spirit’s likeness there. 


I have yet gifts in store 
Waiting their season due: 

By me, old things shall pass away, 
And all things be made new. 


A fuller day shall dawn, 
The world be newly dight, 
And they shall be of perfect heart 
Who walk in perfect light. 
John C. Kenworthy. 
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RUSKIN ON ART AND ETHICS.* 
By the Rev. A. Jamson Smith, M.A. 


PE ou N address intended to open a discussion should be 
IAN yy brief, suggestive, and lucid. In this case the difficulty 
dy is the lucidity. The subject to be discussed is—* Is 

Ethics the basis of Aesthetics, or, in plainer English, 
“is Goodness of Character the foundation on which 
Greatness of Art is built up?” This as a subject is not easy. Also, 
the method which is to be followed is in the nature of an enquiry, 
not of a dogmatic statement. Ordinary Englishmen like to arrive 
at conclusions, but in this address conclusions wi// not, perhaps 
can not, be arrived at. In respect then of lucidity, the address, it 
is to be feared, will leave much to be desired. 

Ruskin is for us here, as members of a Ruskin Society, our 
acknowledged guide. Now it should be observed, at the outset, 
that the last word on the part of Ruskin on a subject so difficult 
as that before us is not always to be found in one or other of his 
most famous works. The three volumes of “ Modern Painters” 
were published in 1843, 1846 and 1856; the ‘“‘Seven Lamps of 
Architecture” was published in 1849; and the two volumes of 
“Stones of Venice” in 1851 and 1853. Ruskin was born in 
1819, so that these great monuments of his genius had all appeared 
by the time he was thirty-seven years of age. Thus, it is mani- 
fest that his ultimate judgment must often be sought in later, but 
less-known works. This ultimate judgment has been looked for 
with much care, and it is trusted that the passages cited will be 
felt to be at once apposite in matter and eloquent in manner. 

Thus, in reference to the subject in its application to individ- 
uals, probably no passage can be quoted which goes so deeply to the 
heart of the matter as this from the Oxford Lectures delivered in 
1870, when Ruskin was 51 years of age. ‘‘Let me assure you 





* Abstract of an Address delivered before the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, gth March, 1898, 
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once for all that as you grow older, if you enable yourselves to 
distinguish, by the truth of your own lives, what is true in those 
of other men, you will gradually perceive that all good has its 
origin in good, never in evil; that the fact of either literature or 
painting being truly fine of their kind, whatever their mistaken 
aim or partial error, is proof of their noble origin; and that, if 
there is indeed sterling value in the thing done, it has come of 
sterling value in the soul that did it, however alloyed or defiled 
by conditions of sin which are sometimes more appalling or more 
strange than those which all may detect in their own hearts, be- 
cause they are part of a personality altogether larger than ours, 
and as far beyond our judgment in its darkness as beyond our 
following in its light. And it is sufficient warning against what 
some might dread as the probable effect of such a conviction on 
your own minds, namely, that you might permit yourselves in the 
weaknesses which you imagined to be allied to genius, when they 
took the form of personal temptations; it is surely, I say, suffi- 
cient warning against so mean a folly to discern, as you may with 
little pains, that of all human existences the lives of men of that 
distorted and tainted nobility of intellect are probably the most 
miserable.” 

In this most impressive passage Ruskin has, no doubt, some of 
the Italian artists of the 15th and 16th centuries in his mind. It 
shows, as we might be sure would be the case, that Ruskin pro- 
foundly acquainted as he was with the histories of those men— 
men whose vices were sometimes on as large and striking a scale 
as their abilities—did not argue without qualification that great 
art was invariably associated with good character, at any rate in 
the case of the individual. 

We are, however, in danger of over-rating the irregular lives of 
artists just because this particular age—the age of the Renaissance 
—looms so large before our imaginations. But it is unreasonable 
to infer that because an epoch which was rich in great artists was 
an age of general religious and moral laxness—a laxness which 
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reflected itself in the lives of these artists as children of their age, 
artists as a class are in all ages more irregular in their lives than 
other men. Even in that age many an artist escaped the conta- 
mination. The impression as to the all-pervading viciousness, if 
we still need to disabuse ourselves of it, can be corrected by a few 
hours’ perusal of Vasari’s charming history of the Italian artists. 

It might be argued along more general lines that the artist, by 
reason of his temperament, usually highly sensitive and emotional, 
is more exposed to temptation than are his fellow-men, built in 
more commonplace mould. None could question that there is 
much truth in this view. Yet such a temperament has, to set off 
against this, many compensations. The great influence which the 
Florentine preacher, Savonarola, is supposed to have exercised 
over both Fra Bartolommeo and Botticelli, we surely should all 
admit, is no isolated example of the extent to which artists, be- 
cause thus impressionable, are affected by what is best and noblest 
in their times, We do not need to be Socialists ourselves to be 
willing to allow that the modern artist, who is a Socialist, is so 
because he regards Socialism as one of the most uplifting forces of 
our own times. 

We pass on to the second and more important part of our 
subject—Goodness of character as the basis of Art, in its appli- 
cation to mations. We know with how much skill and care 
Ruskin has followed this line of thought in his “ Stones of Venice,” 
arguing by dint of plentiful illustration that the moral deteriora- 
tion of the Venetian State brought in its wake its artistic deterior- 
ation. He points out that the Renaissance sculptor of the 
‘Judgment of Solomon” angle in the Doge’s palace, though freer 
in design, is far less faithful in workmanship than the earlier 
sculptors of the Fig and Vine-tree angles. We may add that he 
demonstrates this to the visitor of Venice who cares to test his 
statements by personal scrutiny of the three angles. He is, we 
think, equally conclusive on the subject of the deterioration of the 
tombs, as we pass from the earlier Gothic to the later Renaissance 
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sculptors. The sentences on the subject of the tomb of Francesco 
Foscari are well worthy of quotation. ‘‘ We have to trace the 
pride of state in its gradual intrusion upon the sepulchre, and the 
consequent and correlative vanishing of the expressions of reli- 
gious feeling and heavenly hope, together with the more and more 
arrogant setting forth of the virtues of the dead. Now this tomb 
is the largest and most costly we have seen; but its means of reli- 
gious expression are limited to a single statue of Christ, small, and 
used merely as a pinnacle at the top. The rest of the composition 
is as curious as it is vulgar. The conceit, so often noticed as 
having been borrowed from the Pisan school, of angels withdraw- 
ing the curtains of the couch to look down upon the dead was 
brought forward with increasing prominence by every succeeding 
sculptor. But as we draw nearer to the Renaissance period we find 
that the ange/s become of less importance and the curtains of more. 
With the Pisans, the curtains are introduced as a motive for the 
angels; with the Renaissance sculptors, the angels are introduced 
as a motive for the curtains, which become every day more huge 
and elaborate.” 

Ruskin is, perhaps, in this work, the “‘ Stones of Venice,”’ more 
convincing than in anything else he ever wrote. The deterioration 
in the buildings and sculpture which followed on the deterioration 
in the character of the Venetians he may be said to have demon- 
strated, if it be allowed that the subject admits of demonstration 
at all. 

When the question of Venetian painting comes under consider- 
ation, the difficulty that presents itself is well known to Ruskin 
as it must be to every student of Venetian history. The famous 
painters of Venice all lived subsequently to the date (1418) at 
which Ruskin himself places the commencement of the Fall of 
Venice. Ruskin is no admirer of the Spanish artists, Ribera and 
Murillo; he shares, however, the admiration—so common with 
artists—for Velasquez. But here again, as in the case of Venice, 


the most famous artists (whether truly admirable or not) live after 
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the times of the best and noblest age of the national history. 
Indeed it may be said without exaggeration that the greatest art 
of both Venice and Spain was contemporary with a period of un- 
doubted national decadence. 

This difficulty has been met by Mr. Collingwood (Life of 
Ruskin, I. 218) in a passage of much lucidity and suggestiveness. 
Mr. Ruskin, he tells us, when studying Paolo Veronese’s “‘ Queen 
of Sheba” and other Venetian pictures, ‘discovered that the 
mature art (as distinguished from what just before has been des- 
cribed as the art of artlessness) while it appeared at the same time 
with decay in morals, did not spring from that decay, but was 
rooted in the virtues of the earlier age. He grasped a clue to the 
puzzle in the generalization that Art is the product of human 
happiness; it is contrary to asceticism; it is the expression of 
pleasure. But when the turning point of national progress is 
once reached and art is regarded as the laborious incitement to 
pleasure—no longer the spontaneous blossom and fruit of it—the 
decay sets in for art as well as for morality. Art, in short, is 
created dy pleasure, not for pleasure.” 

The important line of thought here laid down has been followed 
in other branches of inquiry. Thus, Buckle generalized to the 
effect that ages of liberty are favourable to literature and ages of 
despotism adverse. To this generalization the Augustan era in 
France seems, at first sight, an obvious and grave exception. But 
Buckle has shown in a most convincing way that, though the 
literary lives of the many celebrities of that famous age were 
contemporary with the despotism of Louis XIV, the influence 
which inspired them belonged to an earlier age of greater freedom 
and happiness. 

We have, perhaps, here found an explanation which may prove 
of great help to us in lines of inquiry such as we this evening have 
been following. The “choice and master spirits” of any age— 
whether in art or in other branches of human activity—are not so 
much the children of their own age as of that which precedes it. 
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Meantime, it is not claimed that in this line of argument, or in 
what has preceded it, anything in the nature of conclusion has 
been reached. If food for thought, if material for discussion, has 
been provided, the intention of the Address has been fulfilled. 


[In the actual Address, what may be called a /ocus classicus from the “ Queen 
of the Air” (Athena in the Heart, ad init.) on the subject in its application to 
nations was appealed to. ‘The passage has been here omitted because it is in- 
conveniently long for the purpose of printed quotation.] 
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THE IDEA OF BEAUTY.* 
By Howard S. Pearson. 





HE subject of this paper is, perhaps, far more serious 
than might at first appear. A writer, who was a keen 
2 observer but very little of a philosopher, once said: 
‘There is nothing absolutely necessary here below 
except bread and sleep.”” It may be doubted whether 
anything more untrue was ever stated inclear terms. It is probably 
the opinion of many who walk on two feet and are classed as 
men. But it is an open question whether it would even describe 
the vegetable world. It is quite certain that it would be far from 
expressing the wants, and therefore the capacities, of the merely 
animal world. It is a monstrous and mischievous slander on 
man. 

The longing to better what is already good, but only good 
because it leads to the better—the idea, in fact, of beauty—is 
inalienable from man. The most savage races possess it as a 
matter of course, and as a consequence of their humanity. Even 
in the pre-historic times, when man seems only to have been dis- 
tinguished from the beasts by his upright position and by his 
greater powers of mischief, it is manifest. The savage hunter 
who chased the mammoth and the reindeer in fields where neither 
they nor he could now live, carved his prey on his prey’s own 
well-picked bones with an accuracy and a success which bear 
witness to long practice, serious thought, and profound interest in 
the work. ‘The most savage and uncultured races of the present 
day all have the idea of beauty, and ornament their weapons and 
their persons in a manner which, whatever its merit or demerit, 
makes their object and ideal clear as day. That it is an ideal, is, 
in fact, its glory. The most grotesque monstrosities, the most 
flagrant inaccuracies, do not take from it that charm. Wide 


* A Lecture delivered before the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, 23rd February, 1898. 
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astray from the true path, hampered and hindered by gross ignor- 
ance and indescribable clumsiness, it is still the way upward—the 
way of man on earth. Men may become so sunken as to be 
capable of no rational idea of God, they can hardly sink so low as 
to be blind to His way in the world, which is the way of Beauty. 

Of course it is instructive enough to watch how far men have 
gone astray in the pursuit of what does not fully reveal itself here 
even to the highest, and is very far indeed beyond the reach of 
the low. While it is not possible for man to relinquish the pur- 
suit of the beautiful, it is very possible indeed to seek it in a quite 
mistaken way. The hideous idols of the Mexicans and of the 
South Sea are by no means the only warning hands in this direc- 
tion. The stereotyped forms of archaic Egyptian, Greek, and 
Etrurian sculpture are just as eloquent of error, however successful 
sometimes and impressive in their wrong way. Nay, that the true 
path may be gained and lost again, Byzantine and early Italian art 
only too plainly show. Also, the way may be known in part only. 
and only incidentally touched. The Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, and 
Japanese schools of art are proof enough of this. Their limita- 
tions are as clear as anything can ever be to an unprejudiced 
observer. The Anglo-Saxons had a perfect mastery over drapery, 
but an ignorance of the human form and face which approaches 
the sublime. The Celts had a power in intricate interlacing of 
ornament which has never been surpassed, but neither did they at 
any time pass it. The Japanese can depict animal life with start- 
ling truthfulness, but their men and women are wild caricatures 
and their knowledge of perspective is simply nil. Be that as it 
may, they had and have always the intention, if not the power ; 
always the aspiration, if not the success. 

And yet this seems strange, because men have at all times and 
in all circumstances had around them the one great fountain and 
enveloping sea of the beautiful—in nature. In every minutest 
detail, and even in decay and death, she is perfect. Not a leaf or 
a twig is ever ungraceful. The grass bewilders by the charm of 
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its waving sword-blades of emerald. The dew-drop flashes with 
all the splendour of the diamond; the very road-side puddle 
reflects the glories of heaven and earth. Even the hidden things 
of nature, and those which waited long ages for the aid of science 
to be revealed, are all perfect. The flowers that “ blush unseen” 
on the inaccessible crag are not the less lovely after their kind— 
the diatoms and foraminifera which only the microscope can 
reveal are complete in the perfectness of their design. Nor does 
any variety of form, however bewildering, hinder the result. The 
poplar springs upward as though it would pierce the heavens; the 
laurel bursts from the ground a very fountain of exuberant grace; 
the olive is weird, eccentric, melancholy, and adust ; the ivy clings 
and climbs; the violet and primrose hide. All attain beauty. 

Nor does any imaginable variety of circumstance hinder or 
delay the oneend. Contort the earth by some violent convulsion : 
the snow-clad peaks and awful precipices, the torrents rushing 
through their self-cut gorges, the pine-clad slopes, the smiling 
valleys—are the jresult. ‘Lake away all circumstance: the seas 
and deserts assume the grandeur of illimitable space. Flatten 
earth and strip it bare: you do but disclose the majestic sweep of 
the heavens. Rend it with earthquake; you have the beauty of 
accident: flood it with lava; there is the austere dignity still of 
desolation and solitude: wrap it in profoundest night; the heart 
feels, though the eye cannot see; there is always the nobility of 
solemnity and silence. Everywhere, in everything, always, and 
under every condition, nature is beautiful. To what conclusion 
can we come, save that she is beautiful by a divine necessity. 
Wherever she is she is lovely, and she is lovely because she is. 

At first sight it must needs seem strange and imcomprehensible 
that herein so singular a contrast should exist between the lower 
creation and man. It is obvious that, so far as beauty is con- 
cerned, Nature always hits her mark and never misses. It is even 
more, and very painfully obvious, that this is by no means the 
case with us. To man the very idea of beauty is elusive, vague, 
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mysterious, indefinite, intangible. He is perfectly unable even to 
define it. 

It would be an interesting, but scarcely a practical task, to 
collect the various and innumerable definitions of beauty which 
philosophers have excogitated. Some of these are sufficiently wild, 
and many might amuse without much chance of instructing. 
Suffice it to say that all which show any depth of thought or are 
in any way suggestive concur in one idea. It is that beauty by 
no means consists in mere perfection of form or exactitude of 
copying, but—whatever she may be—is something spiritual, all- 
comprehending, universal, and, in fact, ideal. 

Thus the enigmatic dictum of Plato may be suggestive enough 
to those who are capable of receiving suggestion from it. 
“Beauty,” he says, “is neither individual nor relative; this or 
that may be beautiful, but it is not in themselves that they are so, 
and above all is an aésoluse Beauty which it is that makes them 
beautiful.” So also, after a lapse of many centuries, Victor Cousin 
says, “It is alone the conception of Beauty which can make any- 
thing beautiful.” Whatever we may think of these definitions, 
they at least express the great truth that Beauty in its essence is 
not material at all, but spiritual. Other writers have followed 
this thought to its natural and inevitable logical conclusion. 
Thierry says, ‘‘ Beauty, in its absolute essence, is God.” Winckel- 
mann: ‘The supreme beauty is in God.”’ Mengs describes it as 
‘an imperfect image of the supreme perfection”; Tieck as “one 
sole and single ray of the heavenly light, decomposed in a thous- 
and ways by passing through the prism of the imagination of 
different people.” 

Difficult as all these attempts to define the undefinable and to 
touch the intangible must needs be, they are not therefore unhelp- 
ful. They lead us to ask a very natural question. Why should 
Beauty, which to nature is natural and inevitable, be to man a mere 
ideal, the very approach to which is splendidly difficult, while the 
attainment in full is absurdly impossible. 
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The answer is simplicity itself. It is just because Beauty is 
universal. Hence it presents, and must present, very different 
problems to Nature and to Man. Nature is finite; she can only 
solve, and therefore is only required to solve, a very simple equa- 
tion. Man is infinite. It is in the very nature of things that 
there should always be for him goals which he cannot reach, and 
problems which he cannot answer. To present the problem of 
beauty in such terms to nature as it must bear to man would be 
to require nature to be human. On the other hand, and equally, 
to make the problem as simple to man as it is to nature would be 
to lower man to an automaton. 

If we admit beauty to be universal—and surely no one with 
common sense will deny it—then she must necessarily be, and is, 
simple in the simple and complex in the complex. The beauty of 
nature is material, physical, easy. The idea of beauty to man is 
intellectual, moral, difficult. It is true that nature always hits her 
mark, but it is because she never aims at a mark she is not sure of 
hitting. The most elementary acquaintance with the nature of 
man will show that with him the exact converse is the case. 

Hence we may see how unjustly discouraging are the criticisms 
frequently directed against artistic effort. Savage ornament, some 
people say, is always more successful and perfect than civilized 
ornament. Possibly so, and possibly not so. In any case the 
comparison is without meaning. Simplicity is undoubtedly one 
basis of the beautiful, but it is hard to see how it can be any credit 
to human art when there was no choice in the matter. It is not 
inevitableness but choice which is the criterion when man is con- 
cerned, If the savage does not err, the reason is not far to seek. 
It is because he is lower in the scale and cannot. Precisely so, if 
we see a cat stretched at ease on the hearthrug by the side of her 
mistress, it would be very easy—and very foolish—to institute 
comparisons quite unfavourable in artistic respects to the mistress. 
The cat’s attitude is all ease and grace, her dress is absolutely un- 
peccable in the point. of taste. It would be a happy chance in- 
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deed if criticism should glance so easily from the lady; but the 
cases are entirely different. The cat’s attire is inherited, tried, 
and perfected by ages of use, natural and involuntary. The lady’s 
is the result of thought; intelligent and therefore liable toerr. It 
is childish to compare the two to the disadvantage of human taste. 
Nature is a machine, moving in a groove whence it cannot stir and 
wherein it cannot err. Art is an arrow, very capable indeed of 
missing its mark, but open to applause when it hits it and inter- 
esting even when it fails. 

It is indeed very possible that the perfectly beautiful will only 
be attained when we obey as implicitly as nature. But even then 
the obedience will be of a very different and more diversified kind. 
Disciplined free-will and inevitable submission are two very dissi- 
milar things indeed, and to suppose that man can ever understand 
or attain beauty by nature’s way is to show very little respect for 
human nature and still less for common sense. 

But this brings us to the more practical part of our subject. 
There is a sense in which it may be said that the beauty of nature 
is no concern at all of ours. She is indeed the inimitable and 
illimitable storehouse of beautiful form; but her way can never be 
our way, any more than we can suppose her puzzled by doubts 
and problems as we are. What amazing efforts we put forth in 
pursuit of the beautiful! How many schools of art and private 
teachers are constantly at work in training artists. Five thousand 
nine hundred and seventy students are said to have issued in a 
single year from these academies, and each with some ambition 
and some hope. Every large town maintains its exhibitions to 
display their work, and every exhibition turns away its crowd of 
disappointed competitors, while criticisms, periodicals, manuals, 
and reproductions pour from the press in one incessant torrent. 
Obviously this effort is not on behalf of nature. Her beauty we 
touch only to mar, and our alterations are of a kind only to be 
defended on grounds of expediency and necessity. It must then 


be human art and beauty, as it lies within human grasp, that we 
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are so energetically striving to foster; and, this being the case, it 
must certainly seem strange that the cities in which we live should 
appear to profit so little from the labour. The real mission of 
art cannot possibly be merely to cover the walls of our exhibition 
rooms, or any other rooms. It should be more reasonably sought 
for within the walls of the streets and suburban roads in which we 
necessarily live. And if it is not to be found here, the presump- 
tion must be that there is something very wrong somewhere. An 
art which does not at least try, in the face of many and admitted 
difficulties, to make our own cities beautiful, will stand a very fair 
chance of being regarded by the eyes of posterity as no art at all. 

I imagine that the first and ever-present obstacle has been that 
of despair. The soil seems sometimes so barren that we have no 
heart to sow the seed. ‘God made the country and man made 
the town”’ is a very common and favourite quotation. Surely 
God made both; but He made them subject to very different 
conditions. The country He committed to perfectly unintelli- 
gent and strictly ordered agencies. The town He consigned toa 
free-will which involves artistic and even moral responsibilities. 
That the former is always beautiful involves no credit to any 
intelligence concerned, for there is none. When the latter is 
beautiful there is something right, and when it is unbeautiful 
something wrong, which in either case is our concern. It is God’s 
business to do God’s work. It is ours to do ours. Hence the 
problem assumes a practicalness of which the mere contemplation 
of natural perfection must always be devoid. 

But with the difficulty of the problem the interest and the 
opportunity increase. Certainly it is much harder for us to achieve 
success in our work, but also the aim is a higher one. Indeed, 
apart from human intelligence, it is not easy to say what is meant 
by beauty at all. Few doubt that there are higher beings moving 
on a more exalted plane of life. But we can never be sure that 
they see with our eyes, and still less can we be satisfied that we 
see with theirs. So far as we are concerned it is demonstrable 
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that colour, form, and sound are merely human and subjective 
sensations. Colour can be no more than a mere imaginative fancy 
to the blind. Sound has no existence whatever for the deaf. 
Neither the one nor the other have any charm except to the under- 
standing. To imagine even perfect beauty with no senses capable 
of receiving it, is to imagine what is really unimaginable. How 
should it be beauty unless it can be perceived? The beautiful is 
therefore, so far as our knowledge can possibly extend, a purely 
human concern. How it may present itself to other and higher 
capacities is a speculation as vague as the notions the blind may 
form of the appearance of nature to those who can see. Within 
the limits of our understanding beauty was created for us. Tous 
it appeals, ws it educates, and it is our concern. No suggestions 
therefore, however crude, can be out of place if they affirm and 
are based upon the natural instinct and duty of man to add charm 
to his surroundings. Those which follow have no claim to either 
profundity or novelty. They are quite commonplace, but it will 
scarcely be argued that the progress of the world in this matter 
has as yet reduced them to commonplaces. 

The idea of beauty from this practical point of view seems to 
require then: (1) the union of nature and art. Without some 
human inhabitation and alteration, Nature herself, however beauti- 
ful, is always profoundly melancholy. She seems, in fact, object- 
less as well as empty, and every picture of an unbroken solitude 
will prove this at a glance. On the other hand, man’s work, when 
dissociated as far as possible from nature, always seems harder and 
less lovely. No artist would paint, except upon compulsion, a 
spick-and-span new house, however perfect, void of weather stains 
and naked of foliage. In the same way there is no street-scene, 
however dingy, which would not at once acquire charm from the 
presence of a single tree. It would be needless to dwell upon the 
effect of the London parks, of the gardens in the squares, of even 
the gay window boxes in the fashionable quarters, or of the trees 
in our own suburban roads. The thing is too obvious, and we 
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have here probably the very simplest and surest way of hiding our 
mistakes and enhancing our successes. Yet a glance will show 
that we have not utilised the thousandth part of our opportunities 
in this respect; and remembrance of some continental cities will 
surely enforce a very painful comparison with our own. There 
is no need to dwell on a point so clear, or to instance particular 
examples. Our own city is, perhaps, somewhat eminent as regards 
its efforts in this direction; but there remains much more to be 
done, and it is our business, as it would be our profit, to do it. 
(2) In man’s work, at least, beauty depends largely upon per- 
manence. Beauty is ideal, not tangible, and it has a tendency 
slowly to settle even upon the most sordid objects—provided it 
has the opportunity. Antiquity boasts a charm largely independent 
of value of material or perfection of art, and the mind must be 
dull indeed which feels no touch of sympathy at the sight of even 
the veriest hovel which has sheltered generation after generation. 
When these associations are linked together by a connected history 
the charm becomes irresistible, and it may be safely said that no 
house which has been for long years the home of a single family ever 
was, or ever could be, ugly in the eyes of those who know its story. 
The charm of such an association is perhaps becoming less and 
less possible. Steam has shattered many a link, and our roving 
habits preclude the hope that very prolonged family memories can 
attach to our town houses. But the memories might be at least 
long human memories, and one source of beauty is irrevocably 
closed to houses which are nicely calculated to tumble to pieces at 
the end of a short lease. Some things ripen with age and some 
sour. Brick and stone are among the former; flimsy plaster, 
scamped and shabby wood-work, and materials dependent even for 
decency upon successive coats of paint which may or may not be 
vouchsafed, are distinctly among the latter. Whatever the design, 
a building flagrant in crumbling cement and peeling paint is a 
leper among houses. No beauty can ever come to it; all associa- 
tions must be saddened by it. Honest brick would have mel- 
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lowed and cost nothing in the process. Half our buildings are 
meretricious falsehoods, at the best only waiting until money for 
paint and powder fails to reveal age hideous. It may be as well 
to say here that the idea of moral integrity in the question of 
building materials is to many an amazingly silly one. It is the 
scoffers who are silly. Unless honesty be a merely social conven- 
tion it must be a universal obligation—one or the other. Laws 
of God are not to be clipped here and bent there, held binding in 
one place and set aside by local authorities somewhere else. Right 
is right and wrong is wrong, always and everywhere; and many a 
loathsome edifice become abominable instead of venerable by age, 
may testify that a lie is always a lie, whatever we may think, and 
always ugly too. 

In this connection it will be apparent why the old should never 
be destroyed without consideration, ‘The old order changes, 
giving place to new,” and it must be so. No one would be so 
unreasonable as to expect that each generation should not possess 
the world for its own convenience and purposes. At the same 
time association always claims respect. If local governing bodies 
only knew the pain they cause and the absolute hatred they evoke 
by changes which are sometimes only for the sake of change, they 
would stay their hands. It is a wanton wrong to disturb anything, 
the removal of which will touch someone’s heartstrings, without 
good or valid reason. We are not always apt judges on the point 
of sentiment. It is very much easier to remember the law of 
charity. 

(3) The idea of beauty implies individuality. No doubt there 
is danger here, as there is in all our liberties. But individuality 
is none the less essential to success in any art, and it is in danger 
of being simply extirpated from our midst ‘by the extraordinary 
virulence of much of our art criticism. Architecture would seem 
especially to suffer from this plague. When we are told that 
lamp-posts are insufferable, and that terra-cotta and plate-glass 
are alike impossible to true architecture, we begin to entertain 
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doubts as to the very sanity of criticism. Is architecture then an 
art in the service of man? or is it only a thing to be talked about 
in lectures, or discoursed upon in illustrated periodicals? If the 
tastes we fondly hope we possess are to be discarded simply 
because they are not somebody else’s tastes, at least some consid- 
eration might be entertained for our circumstances, which we 
cannot help. Yet the dicta above quoted have been deliberately 
advanced, although a moment’s thought would have shown them 
to be utterly inconsistent with the existing conditions of town life. 
We are often asking when we may expect a new departure in 
architecture. The answer can only be ‘when we have a liberality 
in criticism which will admit of it.”” We do not say that archi- 
tectural criticism is more savage than any other form of artistic 
criticism. That might be difficult. But we do say it is more 
baneful. If an artist has painted a picture which, rightly or 
wrongly, has been killed by severe criticism, it is no hard matter 
to bury it. To turn it with its face to the wall costs nothing, and 
the frame can always be used again. To the architect the matter 
is not so simple. Work of his against which a prejudice has been 
raised by criticism, just or unjust, remains a standing hindrance 
to his progress. Hence for every blunder in a new direction in 
this art, we can point to five hundred eyesores which excuse 
themselves on the ground that there is nothing new in them. 
The ornament may have meant something five or fifteen centuries 
ago. At least it has the dignity of age, and the youngest appren- 
tice can copy it with facility. Best of all, every critic has probably 
himself used it. Nothing is so safe as safety, and the average 
architect may at least boast that the stigma of original sin does not 
apply to him. 

(4) The idea of beauty requires training. It is instinctive, but 
it is not compulsory; and it is as liable as any other instinct to 
take the wrong turning. To claim that it is human, is at once to 
say that it needs educating. In this direction one would gratefully 
acknowledge that much has of late been done. But perhaps 
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some of it has only been well Aa/f-done. We need to remind 
ourselves that neither libraries nor art galleries are education. 
They are tools, not skill: weapons, not war. Without lectures 
illustrations, explanations; the guiding hand in fact; their effect 
in the direction of culture and happiness may be very limited 
indeed. It cannot possibly be enough to afford the mass of man- 
kind the mere opportunity of seeing the beautiful. Unless they 
are taught why it is beautiful they remain utterly unimpressed or 
impressed only by vague and barren wonder. What a strange 
idea it is that people should be supposed capable of being taught 
by what they do not understand. Is it imaginable that the Hebrew 
Scriptures or the Iliad in the original (or, for the matter of that, 
out of it) could beneficially effect an average lad fresh from a board- 
school? To be cured of this curious superstition we should go to 
an art gallery at holiday time, and overhear the extremely artless 
remarks of the public on “high art.” Truly a public collection 
should contain the best, but if we provide the summit and extol 
the view, we should surely see that steps are cut to render it 
accessible. Quite enough has been said about the people who do 
not understand art. It is time we took into consideration art 
which does not understand the people. And to put the matter 
in its simplt form, it should be clear as daylight that if art 
professes to elevate, it should condescend to educate. No other 
way has ever even been dreamed of in any other branch of human 
effort, and no other way is imaginable here. ‘That an,artist is at 
liberty to address only the é/ite, goes without saying. But having 
done so, he has no right whatever to complain because he is the 
subject of public neglect, for the public can never be the é/i#e. 
And moreover, to speak candidly, one would generally have 
thought better, as well as more hopefully of him, had his sympathies 
been with the many. A lofty aim is not quite synonymous with 
shooting over peoples’ heads, and for an art which can only be 
appreciated by artists, it is not too much to expect that artists 
alone should pay. 
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(5) I do not myself believe that there is the slightest chance of 
the beautiful becoming really appreciated without a very marked 
advance in refinement. The present age is threatened by many 
dangers; though I do not know that they are more or more 
ominous than before. Only they are our dangers. and cannot be 
regarded with the same philosophic complacency as those which 
threatened medieval Europe or Shakespeare’s England. Among 
these, pessimism, materialism and realism are prominent enough, 
and absolutely fatal even to the very notion of beauty. But I 
imagine that our most pressing danger just now arises from 
vulgarism. I do not mean by this, an ignorance of the conventions 
of society, a transposition of H’s, a debility in spelling, a provin- 
cial twang, or any such simple matter. These things may be 
corrected if taken sufficiently young, or, if not, may be condoned ; 
for they are perfectly consistent with goodness of heart and true 
refinement of mind; though they are always a pity. I mean a 
prevalent lowness of mind which is always satisfied with mean 
things and has no conception at all of an ideal. Nowhere is one 
omnes with so hopeless, so heart-breaking an obstacle as this. 
A limp soul may be trained, and an empty soul may be filled, but 
what can be done with a soul already stiffened to crawl along the 
ground, and already filled—with rubbish? Unsatisfaction may 
always possibly be satisfied and hopelessness has an immediate 
claim on pity, which is itself a hope. Bnt what of those whose 
souls are perfectly satisfied already with a slang joke, and whose 
hopes may always be found, and lost, in the columns of a sporting 
paper? I do not see how anyone who cares for culture in any 
shape or form can approach this problem without dismay. I have 
not the vanity to imagine that I can suggest acure. Only I would 
pray all those who have any influence over the young, and especially 
all those who command the vital and momentous force of national 
education, for heaven’s sake to see that opening minds are taught 
something unpractical. Let at least a window be opened through 
which the invisible free air may enter; knock at any rate a 
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hole in the roof through which the stars may perchance appear. 
Unless humanity is to be regarded as a mere machine, an education 
merely practical is an education absolutely un-practical. To starve 
the soul to feed the body is a simply fatal economy. 

(6) Finally I should say that not the least requisite for the idea 
of beauty is, in its widest sense, charity. Not that limited, but 
beautiful form, which takes shape in subscriptions or private gifts 
and helps only material distress by material means. Of this, and 
one would thank God for it, there is no marked lack. But it is 
not the only good, or even the highest good. Some kindly con- 
sideration should surely be given to other than merely material 
wants, and it is idle to subscribe to schools of art with one hand 
and to destroy the beautiful with both. It is a pitiable thing to 
see how, as our great towns spread, they eat like an ulcer into the 
innocent and wholesome country. To possess railway or canal 
facilities is practically fatal to any sequestered village or quiet 
suburb. What matters the result to those who only care to con- 
sider that cheapness of agricultural land and ready access to a market 
are advantageous for the starting of a new factory? There may be 
no workmens’ houses near. The conditions which help the new 
venture may add the toil of miles of walking to the day’s labour, 
as anyone who traverses our suburbs at evening, may see with their 
own eyes. The houses, when they come, may be erected under 
the rule of some feeble or inefficient rural authority, and may be 
fever dens in embryo. The homes of former residents may be 
made unendurable by foul air, and worse. The great centres on 
which these enterprises really depend may be burdened with their 
burdens, while they receive none of their support. What matters 
all this, when a new commercial enterprise can be started with a 
prospect of earning dividends for the shareholders, or, at least, of 
putting money into the pockets of the promoters? 

It is not of such stuff as this that Beauty, earthly or heavenly, 
can be made. Unless the law of charity is but a ragged patch- 
work, operative here and absent there, a needless destruction of 
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the beautiful is as indefensible as it is mischievous. No one sup- 
poses that the world can stand still. As population increases, 
houses must multiply, and as natural wealth is discovered it must 
be worked. But this is a very different thing from the planting 
of factories in districts where they are malevolent instead of in 
districts where they would have been beneficent—all for the bene- 
fit of the planter. As little as any man can object to a change 
which is for the good of the greater number, so little has any man 
the right to offend others for his own gain or convenience merely. 
Deliberately to - up a building or an advertisement so as to be 
an eyesore to all who pass, whatever the private gain or economy, 
is to exhibit utter selfishness in one of its most flagrant and inso- 
lent forms. Into the ethical part of the question, although per- 
sonally I believe it to be the more important, I will not enter. I 
will simply say that to expect the less educated classes to become 
refined under such conditions, or to imagine that art schools or 
art galleries will correct the evil, is utter folly. 

At the end one pauses to ask whether all this is ‘“ worth the 
while.” Is the Idea of Beauty so necessary a thing that we should 
alter our ways, spend our money, and sacrifice some immediate 
convenience or benefit to foster it? That is a very reasonable 
question. To answer it, however, would far surpass the limits of 
the present paper, and to most of those who would care to read it 
the answer would probably be instinctive. I will only say one 
thing. The association of beauty with duty is manifestly God’s 
way; and therefore, I presume, it ought to be ours. In other 
words, it is God’s will; and I believe it could be as clearly proved 
to be His will that we should appreciate and foster beauty as that 
we should follow righteousness, not because they are for a moment 
to be imagined equal, but because the greater and the lesser are 
inseparably joined. 

As to the fulfilment of this end or object in human nature, I 
expect no sudden change. I have, indeed, an absolute contempt 
for each and all of those grand schemes which aim at regenerating 
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mankind at a single touch. These schemes forget that all real 
progress is internal and slow. Health and beauty grow. Only 
disease and catastrophe are sudden. To suppose that by some 
hurried conversion of the human mind our cities will become 
lovely and their inhabitants peaceable, refined and happy; is, to 
my mind, to suppose a chimera wilder than ever entered into any 
heraldic dream. But I suppose that one should think; and that 
even the grimiest materialism might sometimes reflect that the gain 
of the profit of the moment cannot really be quite all. 

And when one thinks that in all God’s creation there is no 
single work which cannot satisfy the intelligence and touch the 
artistic instinct, one naturally begins to think a little farther. 
Seen or unseen, topmost leaf of a tree, or diatom sunk in Atlantic 
depths, or crystal of unregarded dust, solitude of sea or desert or 
innermost recess of virgin forest, birds, beasts and reptiles, fami- 
liar or barely known—all, in their way, are beautiful. As ‘God, 
of a beautiful necessity, is love,” even so God’s work of a beauti- 
ful necessity is beauty. Surely all this has some meaning. I do 
not in the least imagine that beauty—that is, visible beauty—is 
the end. I do not even imagine it to be the means. I suppose 
it to be merely a sign of the right way. I think that Heaven is 
not Heaven because it is beautiful, but that it is beautiful because 
it is Heaven. 

It seems to me that all I have been saying is, after all, only the 
suggestion that some of the most elementary of all truths would 
prove none the less attractive or real in an artistic dress. It comes 
back at last to Faith, Hope and Charity, the sisters whose help we 
have inevitably to invoke if we are in earnest in trying to help our 
fellow man. If we had more faith we should surely have less 
greed. We should learn content and simplicity. We should 
learn that all true pleasures are very simple and very easy, and our 
ostentation, with its carking cares, would give place to a pleasure 
not less—but more—but easier attained, freer, and harmful to 
none. From faith would grow hope; we should see God more 
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clearly as the All Father who is perfect love. We should acknow- 
ledge that there was more good than ill in every lot. We should 
admit that of the misery that is in the world right little was of any 
but the plainest earthly making. From hope would grow charity; 
and the pessimism which is now so rife, but which is the very 
antipodes of charity, would die a natural and unwept death. No 
longer would vulgarity tempt to a mean wealth content to be 
founded on sweating and sharping. No longer would men be 
satisfied to live in idle luxury, a superior kind of swine in a 
gilded stye. All would work, because there is no way to art or 
refinement but by work. All would be happy in work, because 
there is no other road to happiness. The ignorant would be wil- 
ling to learn, and the taught would be proud to teach. 

It is a fair prospect, but it is afar off. Yes, very far, or I should 
mistrust it sorely. It is a way slow, up-hill, hard to travel, hedged 
with difficulties, sown with thorns, barred by obstacles. It is, in 
fact, the way of culture, which causes the wilderness to blossom as 
the rose indeed, but not as the harvest of a year. Still, if it be 
the right way, it will be bordered with flowers, it will be vivified 
by the breath of spring, it will be lit by the light of an undying 
hope. Nor does its steepness concern us. That it should be the 
right road and that we should be on it are alone our business. 
Happy is that hope which promises nothing except to patience, 
perseverance, and faith. It is the more likely to keep its pro- 
mises. To purify leisure from all temptation to idle, vulgar, and 
vicious pleasure ; to provide for the union in lawful wedlock of art 
and common life; are not by any means ends of easy attainment. 
But they are worth the trouble. Every effort lays a foundation 
stone which will help in good time to support some Utopia not 
built of cloud and fog, but real. Every step taken in comrade- 
ship along the right way melts the accursed emnity of classes and 
promotes the true solidarity of nations. Dreams are easy, and 
cheap. They cost, indeed, sometimes almost as little as they are 
worth. To endeavour to bring into the life of man that which is 
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common, universal, and inevitable in the life of nature, is no 
dream. It is an object worthy of the intellect and satisfying to 
the heart. Its way may be hard, but its reward is sure; and I 
depreciate no honest social effort in any other direction when I 
boldly claim for the object of a society such as this a basis more 
assured and a hope more fair. 
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SAINT GEORGE FOR MERRIE ENGLAND. 
By Rev. J. Hudson, M.A. 


The sons of Erin’s Emerald Isle 
Saint Patrick’s name revere, 

The bright green shamrock petals smile 
To Irish hearts so dear ! 


And all along fair Scotia’s coast 
The thistle groweth gay ; 

Their Patron Saint men proudly toast, 
And love Saint Andrew’s day. 


And “ gallant little Wales” doth wear 
Its humble homely leek, 
And dauntless David’s memory ne’er 


Forgets to duly keep. 


Shall Albion’s glorious land be slow 
The meed of praise to pay 

To her great George who long ago 
The dragon dire did slay? 


Still bloom as erst her roses fair, 
Her sons are good and true; 
And every heart that beateth there 

Is brave to dare and do! 


While other patriots proudly keep 
Their nation’s festive day, 

Why should Saint George’s memory sleep 
To cold neglect a prey? 
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He stands the hero of romance, 
Pure, knightly, brave, and strong, 

Transfixing foes with trusty lance, 
Avenging deeds of wrong. 


And other foes as foul to-day 
Demand a champion’s arm, 

Wrongs to redress, and dragons slay 
That watch to work us harm. 


Dragons of cruelty and shame, 
Dragons of base deceit,— 

Who follows in Saint George’s name 
To tread them ’neath our feet ? 


If thus old England fearlessly 
Her course of duty runs, 

Her “sons of hero-sires”’ shall be 
The sires of hero sons. 

















THE MAY QUEEN FESTIVAL AT WHITELANDS 
COLLEGE. 


By the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe. 


¢R. RUSKIN, in Sesame and Lilies, says that all girls 
#)can be queens, ‘‘ Queens to their lovers, to their hus- 
8 bands, and to their sons in years to come,” and that 
they can all “reign supreme in the hearts of some by 
"the dignity of the highest of all their gifts, their 
womanhood.” And, every year, by his munificence, one of the 
students of Whitelands College, if she “reign supreme in the 
hearts” of her companions, can perform the queenly function of 
distributing to them a complete set of his works. 

For eighteen years, the Master, as he is called, has thus endowed 
a queen at Whitelands, and when their training is finished, many 
of the students of the College, each in her own school, endeavours 
to implant in her pupils a love of the beautiful, and strives to in- 
crease their happiness, by establishing a May Queen Festival. 
Whitelands, as a building, facing the King’s Road, is not particu- 
larly beautiful externally, but within its walls numerous evidences 
of Mr. Ruskin’s favour and beneficence may be seen in art 
treasures; and pictures and books show how much of his teaching 
can be interwoven with the somewhat arduous task of obtaining 
a teacher’s certificate. But on May Day, certificates and teaching 
and books, except those of Mr. Ruskin, are forgotten. 

The day begins with a short service in the lovely little College 
Chapel, and that individual would be indeed dull of soul who 
could be unmoved on such an occasion. A procession of white- 
robed, ivy-crowned girls slowly makes its way along the cloisters, 
and fresh young voices are uplifted in praise ‘‘ For all God’s love 
and goodness, so bountiful and free.” They take their places and 
join the service for the Festival of St. Philip and St. James, while 
some of the noble women saints of Christendom seem to regard 
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them from the stained glass windows above. Special prayer is 
offered and thanksgiving made for the giver of the day’s pleasure, 
“who is now God’s aged servant and needs the prayers and the 
love of the young.” The Benediction pronounced, the worship- 
pers again form a procession, and pass round the grounds, happy 
if the sun will deign to shed his radiance upon them, for he is 
often coy at ten o'clock on May morning. 

They next assemble in the largest room in the College, changed 
beyond recognition from its every-day aspect of desk and ink and 
blackboard, and gay with floral garlands, royal dais, and May 
pole, promising terpsichorean revels. 

Last year’s queen then abdicates, after making her farewell 
speech to her loving and loyal subjects, whom she thanks for a 
happy and joyous reign. Her faded crown is replaced by one of 
forget-me-nots, and she retires to join a bevy of fair women who 
have all been chosen Ruskin May Queen in former years, and who 
have attended to do honour to the new queen. 

A silent ballot follows, and the name of the elected queen, “the 
likeablest and loveablest” girl is announced amid the hearty applause 
of all her companions. She leaves the room, accompanied by 
three or four fellow students or maids of honour, one of whose 
duties it is to act as her councillors in deciding who shall be the 
fortunate recipients of the purple calf and gilt or vellum bound 
volumes of Mr. Ruskin’s works, nearly sixty in number. 

Meanwhile the few favoured visitors are entertained with music 
and dancing, and the students listen to an address from 
the Principal, who usually chooses for his text some suitable 
maxim or teaching of Mr. Ruskin. This year he read an ac- 
count of a former May Festival from Sizeramie’s Ruskin et la 
Religion de la Beauté.” 

By this time the queen is ready, and her subjects hasten to ar- 
range themselves to welcome her in a fitting manner. She is pre- 
ceded by a “body guard” of the tallest girls bearing wands of 
office rosy with apple blossom and gay with streamers of ribbon. 
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She looks most regal and gracious, having donned the generous 
gift of her companions, a trailing robe of white silk with a coloured 
lining. The queen’s gown, as well as the simple dresses worn by 
all the students, varies in style every year, being specially designed 
by Miss Stanley, the Head Governess, whose teaching of and suc- 
cess in needlework Mr. Ruskin has highly praised in one volume 
of his Fors. 

She is crowned with a wreath of apple blossom, while both 
bodice and train are ornamented with clusters of it, and she carries 
a bouquet of the same flowers. She is followed by her court, 
which includes her maids of honour, all former queens, and her 
gift bearers laden with books. One girl bears on a cushion a 
velvet case of royal blue, containing an exquisitely wrought gold 
cross, designed from hawthorne blossom by Mr. Arthur Severn, 
with a necklet of the same costly metal, the special gift of the 
Master to the May Queen. The body guard form an arch with 
their wands, under which all her subjects pass in procession to 
make their obeisance to her as she stands in front of her throne. 
This ended, the body guard take their places behind her, and the 
maids of honour group themselves around her. 

Some lady of rank or position, known to Mr. Ruskin, then 
proceeds to clasp the chain with its pendant cross round her May 
Majesty’s neck. 

The Duchess of Albany, the Princess of Saxe-Weimar, the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the Duchess of Westminster, Mrs. 
Creighton, wife of the Bishop of London, Miss Kate Greenaway, 
Miss Lily Severn, and some others, have each in turn so honoured 
the Festival. The May Queen also receives from Mr. Ruskin 
his Queen of the Air, bound in purple and gold, and the Reverend 
Gerald Blunt, Rector of Chelsea, presents her with a bouquet of 
choice flowers, This is followed by a musical chorus, enthusiasti- 
cally sung, in which the students from time to time repeat, “ was 
never such a May Day, never, never such a queen.” 

The May pole dance, arranged in graceful and varied figures, 
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by the juniors, and a more stately dance by the seniors, form a 
prelude to the distribution of the books. In this arduous task 
the queen is assisted by the Principal, who acts for the time being 
as her Prime Minister. 

Such reasons as the following are assigned for the Royal gifts: 

Munera Pulveris, ‘because she knows how to hold her tongue ;”” 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, ‘‘ because she speaks no slander—no, 
nor listens to it;”’ Sesame and Lilies, ‘‘ because she is faithful to 
Whitelands ;” Architecture and Painting, ‘* because by being faith- 
ful to her College she does not mean giving it her second best ;” 
Fors Clavigera, vol. viii., ‘“‘ because she always does her best—at 
least nearly always;”’ Ulric the Farm-servant, “ because she loves 
the chapel; ’’ Val d’ Arno, ‘‘ because she is open-hearted, true, and 
pure ;”” Sesame and Lilies, “because she is well to look at—thrifty, 
too, beyond her years;” The Eagle’s Nest, “because she has 
courage to endure and to obey;” Deucalion, ‘‘ because she is not 
ashamed to do as she is told by those in authority over her;” 
Storm Cloud, “because she is so light of foot and so light of spirit ;” 
Modern Painters, ‘because she is rich in saving common-sense ;”” 
The Eagle’s Nest, “because she knows the right and does it;” 
Ethics of the Dust, “because she has an honest and good heart ;”” 
Fors Clavigera, vol. iv., ‘because she knows and shows that 
modest humility is Beauty’s crown;” The Two Paths, “‘ because 
she thinks, ‘’tis not to live to live for self alone’”; The Laws of 
Fésole, “because she agrees with Portia that ‘a good deed shines 
like a lamp in a naughty world’”; Fors Clavigera, vol. ii., “ be- 
cause she knows that power hath not half the might of gentle- 
ness;”’ On the Old Road, ‘because she knows that three words 
said with charity are better than three thousand with witty dis- 
dain ;’’ Poems, “ because she loves children ;”’ Ariadne Florentina, 
‘because she has patience, which ornaments a woman and in every 
age is beautiful;” Fors Clavigera, vol. iii., “ because she thinks 
there’s beggary in the love that can be reckoned.” 

Her May Majesty makes the first Royal Proclamation in an- 
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nouncing a holiday for the rest of the day. She commands her 
subjects to distribute the flowers used in the decorations to the 
neighbouring hospitals, and requests their presence for dancing in 
the evening. 

The singing of the National Anthem brings to a close a very 
bright and happy festival, and the afternoon and evening are spent 
in obedience to the Queen’s command. 





REVIEWS. 


Lectures on Landscape: delivered at Oxford, in Lent Term, 1871, 
by Fohn Ruskin, D.C.L., LL.D., Slade Professor of Fine Art. 
With twenty-two plates. London: George Allen, 1897. 


Pral))i1E appearance of any lectures by Mr. Ruskin for 
S TDN the first time, is now, of course, something to be 
Mm A\warmly welcomed. Although there may be a lurking 
: \\ wonder why, after the lapse of more than a quarter of 
7S, century, they have not been published before, the 
reason of the difficulty of rendering the illustrations adequately 
does not apply to the present issue, seeing that the plates are far 
less satisfactory than would have been the case long ago ; more- 
over, they do not, by any means, serve to furnish proper illustra- 
tion to the text of the lectures. It is a matter for great regret, 
indeed, that such surprisingly bad work should now be allowed to 
pass in connection with Mr. Ruskin’s admirable lectures, which 
would have been far better issued in a handier form without them. 
Of the twenty-two subjects included, only five are published for 
really the first time, most of the others having appeared, either as 
previous illustrations to Mr. Ruskin’s various works, or in other 
well-known connections ; and in every case incomparably better in 
quality. No less than seven are reproduced, very badly, from 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum; the St. Gothard subject has appeared 
partially twice before, in better form, in Modern Painters, as have 
also the Purist Landscape of Raphael, and the Dragon etching 
after Turner. The latter is entirely worn out, and instead of it we 
ought to have had either the Michael Angelo dragon, or Carpaccio’s, 
or both, which are described in comparison with it. Similarly, 
the Scarborough plate has been used repeatedly in the various 
editions of The Harbours of England, and, if required at all, would 
have been infinitely better in the excellent chromo-lithographic 
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form issued by Messrs. Rowney & Co. The Lippi Madonna 
again, very dirty in colour, was published separately by Mr. 
Ruskin, as well as appearing in Fors Clavigera, to better advan- 
tage ; and the Gneiss Rock study by Mr. Ruskin has been also 
published before, both in Mr. E. T. Cook’s Studies in Ruskin, 
and larger still, separately. Both the wood-cuts in the text are 
also reprinted from former works. The delightfully delicate 
drawing of Egglestone Abbey is a complete travesty of the original, 
and is infinitely better in the Fine Art Society’s reproduction of 
the engraving in Mr. Ruskin’s well-known catalogue of the 
Turner Exhibition in 1878. The same may be said of the 
“Vesuvius in Eruption,’ the ‘ Dudley”’ and “ Flint Castle,” 
all after Turner, which, as reproductions in colour, are almost 
as bad as those in Thornbury’s Life of Turner. The un- 
Turnerian blue colour of the ‘ Vesuvius in Repose’’ is little bet- 
ter, and the only redeeming feature is its novelty. The four 
other new subjects are the unfinished Portrait of a Lady by 
Reynolds; Burne-Jones’s “ Psyche received into Heaven”’; “ L’Aig- 
uilette,” after Turner; and the same artist’s study of Swans, which, 
if not published elsewhere, is useless without the foil of De Wit’s 
study with which it is contrasted. There is, indeed, no objection 
to the repetition of illustrations, especially if they be produced 
better than previously, when required: but it is more than dis- 
appointing when they are otherwise, and when they take the place 
of other plates which are more necessary. For instance, we need 
here in the place of “‘Eggleston Abbey,” Turner’s “Wreck of an 
Indiaman,” or his Cloud Study in blue and white, referred to in 
the text ; instead of the Dumblane, we want to know what the 
Park Scene is like ; and, among numerous other subjects described, 
but not known to the reader, at least the Botticelli background 
(p. 22), the portrait of a Lady by Holbein (p. 29), the “ Peter 
Martyr”’ of Bellini (pp. 22 and 73), the Dover View by Turner 
(p. 35), the “Juno and Argus” by Rubens (p. 45), the Nativity 
by Tintoretto (p. 47), that by Botticelli (p. 51), and Mr. Ruskin’s 
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own studies of Carpaccio’s Parrot (p. 61), and Lizard signature 
(p. 62). 
It is sincerely to be hoped that another edition may fulfil these 


requirements with greater satisfaction to those who can then 
enjoy the text. 


The Art of England and the Pleasures of England: Lectures given 
in Oxford in 1883-1885 by Fohn Ruskin, D.C.L., L.L.D., ete. 
New edition in small form. London: George Allen, 1898. 


7 Se) 1 is, indeed, most satisfactory that these two series of 

SH) lectures should be re-issued in perhaps a more handy 

©) iorm; but why they should have been published under 

9A one cover with an index in the middle of the book is very 

strange, considering that the subjects dealt with are in no 

way connected with each other. The first series, delivered in 

1883, included as its topic some special phases of current or recent 

English Art ; while the second series dealt, a year later, with cer- 

tain phases of English History, from the time of Bertha to that 

of Elizabeth. It is scarcely necessary at this time to repeat any 

account of these lectures which have become generally well known, 

and it is, therefore, only the form of their publication with which 
we are concerned. 

In this respect we regret to find much cause for both disappoint- 
ment and disapproval. In the first place, the reduction in the 
size of type and page together, freely admitted of the same quantity 
of text on each page, which would have rendered the same index 
and—what is of chief importance always—any literary references 
to the volumes applicable to either edition. But the only actual 
difference between the two editions consists in the paragraphs 
being now numbered, and the index references are in consequence 
most awkward, being to the paragraphs instead of to the pages. 
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In all other respects the text is practically no more than a reprint, 
without proper editing, or any explanations of what is frequently 
obscure; while even the mistakes that were made in the original 
edition remain uncorrected. Thus: Sir Joshua Reynold’s picture 
of Lord Heathfield is very carelessly indexed under Gainsborough 
as Miss Heathfield, Sir Herbert Edwardes as Sir Henry Edwardes, 
Cozens as Cousins, H. W. B. Davis as W. B. Davis, and W. B. 
Richmond as Prof. W. Richmond. Again, Giorgione’s famous 
altar-piece at Castel-Franco is given in the first index as at Flor- 
ence, while in the second it is gratuitously called a ‘“ fresco,” and 
the pictures by Tintoret and Turner stated in the index to have 
been given fo the author, were of course, given dy him. But this is 
not all; errors in understanding, such as even a schoolboy would 
hardly make, are introduced as if with a view to hold the author 
up to ridicule. For instance, “Microscope (!) use of the, in see- 
ing art, 117-18,” should be Magnifying-glass, as in the text. 
Similarly, it would naturally be inferred from ‘“ Oxford, Magdalen 
Bridge widened” that Mr. Ruskin had referred to an actual 
widening of the bridge in question, instead of describing it to the 
students in a fine paragraph as a Magdalen broad-way, where there 
was formerly a a ford such as that crossed by St. Christopher. In 
an index which might be even more ample, we do not need the 
following references respecting the author: “His feelings not talked 
of by him,” “ cannot express all he sees,” ‘ Author's love of sunshine 
inexpressible,” and of “his manners as a critic,” or “lectures of, 
his gestures (!)” 

What we want is an edition of Mr. Ruskin’s works thoroughly 
well edited, with explanatory foot-notes where necessary, all 
brought up to date—transient references perhaps even omitted, 
such as that made to the faults in picture-hanging at the National 
Gallery, long since corrected—and above all things, efficiently illus- 
trated. We need more than the vague references to “new” 
additions to the National Collection by Tintoretto (p. 175) and 
others, which might be well known at the time the lectures were 
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delivered, fifteen years ago. We need to know what portrait in the 
Uffizi Gallery at Florence is referred to on page 79, and what 
‘sunset picture in Oxford Schools” Mr. Ruskin gave for instruc- 
tion, and alluded to on page 165. We want all such works them- 
selves well reproduced in the connection, as the Professor illus- 
trated the lectures when he delivered them, and until we have 
such illustrations accompanying the text we cannot realize the full 
purport of the teaching conveyed in it, 

May we not, also, ask for at least the essence of the unpublished 
lectures, of which Mr. E. T. Cook has given a foretaste in his 
notes included in his Studies in Ruskin? 


Auld Lang Syne. By the Right Hon. Professor Max Miller. 
London, Se i Green, and Co., 1898. 


QD)HIS work appears to have been compiled with very 

0 great haste, and the revision of the proofs leaves 
O)sorething to be desired. Take, for instance, the 
\P} following sentence : 


“These five men, the husbands of five remarkable sisters—of whom 
one, Mrs. Bird, is still living at the age of ninety-six (she died this 
year), and not only living, but alive to all that is interesting in the 
world, and full of good works—represented a power in England.” 


We confess that after reading this statement we still feel some 
uncertainty as to whether the lady referred to is alive or dead. 
We might quote other passages from the book which stand greatly 
in need of revision. 

The book, however, contains a very interesting collection of 
reminiscences concerning many celebrities of our day, though one 
wonders at some of the omissions. Mr. Gladstone, for example, 
is never referred to. We naturally turn to see what the Professor 
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has to say of Mr. Ruskin, and find some interesting passages, 
from which we quote the following : 


“He was really the most tolerant and agreeable man in society. 
He could discover beauty where no one else could see it, and make 
allowance where others saw no excuse. I remember him as diffident 
as a young girl, full of questions and grateful for any information. 
Even on art topics I have watched him listening almost deferentially 
to others who laid down the law in his presence. His voice was 
always most winning, and his language simply perfect. He was one 
of the few Englishmen I knew, who, instead of tumbling out their 
sentences like so many portmanteaux, bags, rugs, and hat-boxes from 
an open railway van, scemed to take a real delight in building up 
their sentences, even in familiar conversation, so as to make each 
deliverance a work of art. . . . . And what a beautiful mind 
his was, and what lessons of beauty he has taught usall. At the same time 
he could not bear anything unbeautiful ; and anything low or ignoble 
in men, revolted him and made thoroughly unhappy. I remember 
once taking Emerson to lunch with him, in his rooms in Corpus 
Christi College. Emerson was an old friend of his, and in many 
respects a cognate soul. But some quite indifferent subject turned 
up, a heated discussion ensued, and Ruskin was so upset that he had 
to quit the room and leave usalone. . . . . It is very difficult 
to make allowance for these gradual failures of brain power.” 


The foregoing passage, though of considerable interest, is a 
fair example of the vague and confused style which Professor 
Miller frequently adopts in the book under notice. Thus the 
Emerson incident is introduced by the remark that Ruskin could 


not stand anything low or ignoble in men, but at the end is 
attributed to his failing mental power. 
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The Quarto No. 4. London: F. 8. Virtue and Co., Ltd. 






ow) HE first words of the Editor’s preface are very apt 
Dw and significant 
LA(O 
VE 
For as the promise made with the first volume to issue a 
series of four has now been fulfilled, this is the last of an inger- 
esting and successful experiment. With its handsome binding and 
artistic get up, on which much care has evidently been spent by 
editor and printers, it makes an admirable table book: while to 
any who take an interest in the art of to-day and to-morrow, the 
work to be found in its pages is of great and practical value. 
This volume is particularly rich in literary matter. Prof. Flinders 
Petrie discourses on “Egyptian Art and its Value,” with all the 
authority that his unequalled first-hand knowledge gives him, 
while the illustrations add to the interest. There is an article of 
special value to the history of art: “‘In Memoriam Matthew James 
Lawless,” by Gleeson White, illustrated by four examples of 
Lawless’ work. The purely literary articles are very much above 
the ordinary magazine level. Prof. York Powell contributes a 
scholarly appreciation of Defoe, in which he sets out in detail the 
reasons why that author is now rehabilitated as one of the 
greatest masters of English prose. Prof. Arthur Platt has a bright 
and amusing, but withal, weighty article on Aristophanes, which 
even those who know nothing at first-hand of that mighty humorist 
will keenly appreciate. But the brightest reading is to be found 
in Mr. Laurence Houseman’s sparkling pages on “‘ The Zeit Geist” 
with its refreshingly keen (if somewhat odd) sense of humour, yet 
it is far from being mere trifling, and will provoke not a little 
thought, and perhaps share the fate of all unconventional work in 
provoking some opposition in the minds of its readers. Of the 
poetry, by far the best is the Editor’s contribution ‘ Butades.” 
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“Oh, oysters, said the carpenter, 
We’ve had a pleasant run.” 
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In this poem (if we except the somewhat hasty close) Mr. Holborn 
shews a distinct advance in many ways on his former work, good 
as much of it has been. The theme isa pretty one, and we wonder 
that artists and poets have not used it more—the legend of the 
happy chance by which Butades of Corinth, disheartened by his 
failures with the stubborn bronze, before casting was invented, was 
lead to invent modelling in clay: how he saw the fair face of his 
daughter’s lover drawn on the wall by the girl’s playful hand, and 
seeing the dull outline, filled it in with the facile clay to give it life. 
Mr. Holborn has followed his usual tendency to dramatic treatment 
and produced a monologue for the most part, with a happy effect. 
The rest of the poetry is hardly up to the high level of the pictures 
or the prose, while music is represented by Mr. Moorat’s setting 
of “ Hark! Hark! the Lark.” 

Turning to the pictures which are after all the raison d’étre of 
the volume, we find such an amount of work, all of it of consider- 
able interest, as makes brief criticism very difficult. After the 
Rembrandt frontispiece, our attention is first attracted by Miss 
Edna Waugh’s “ Rape of the Sadines.”” This, although unfinished, 
shows signs of unusual power and strength of treatment. The 
motion and vivacity recall, with their vigorous touch, the men of 
bygone times, a not unworthy reminder of the spirit of Tintoretto. 
We look forward to seeing more of the work of one who we might 
almost say is in the times but not of them. Mr. W. Rothenstein 
contributes one of the most interesting drawings we have seen 
from his hand. We have no space even to mention all the pic- 
tures, but such works as those of Miss Nellie Syrett, Messrs. 
Calvert, Spence, Briscoe and Dickinson have more than a passing 
interest for the lover of art. The headpieces, etc., are full of 
character. Mr. Jones’ clever work we do admire, but should 
admire more if it were a little less clever, while Mr. Goldie is as 
usual grim in the extreme, perhaps a little repellent. It is sur- 
prising that an artist of Mr. Goldie’s ability is not more often to 
the front, for work such as he produces is very far beyond the 
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average of modern illustration. From every point of view the 
volume is eminently creditable to its editor and welcome to its 
readers. 


The Birmingham Magazine of Arts and Industries. Edited by 
W. F. Spurrier. Vol. 1., Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 










We )) HERE is much in these numbers of interest. Many 
Li a of the illustrations are particularly good, and excel- 
ZAR \ently produced. We regret, however, to notice that 
the proprietors adopt a most objectionable method of 
inserting advertisements. We turn to the article in the 
fourth number entitled “A Page about a House in Bull Street” 
expecting to find the results of antiquarian research, and learn that 
the said house is now under the supervision of Mr. So-and-so, who 
‘submits such an array of novelties, in due season, as cannot fail 
to meet the most exacting requirements’’ and “that the leading 
residents of Birmingham are numbered amongst the c/iente/e of this 
establishment.” We protest against this most irritating method 
of advertisement, and we speak the more strongly because the 
magazine in question should be capable of much better things. 
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NOTES. 


MR. GLADSTONE When the great headmaster of Uppingham School, 
MR. RUSKIN. Edward Thring, lost, by death, one who was very 

dear to him, he exclaimed ‘To me, more and more, 
death is nothing; there is no such thing as death, no such thing 
as death.” The lofty faith expressed by these words has been 
shewn by the nation generally, whilst mourning the death of its 
noblest son. The lessons of his life are felt to be eternal. It is 
needless for us to add another to the many panegyrics which have 
been pronounced upon him, Whilst we sorrow that we shall never 
more look upon that noble face, we remember that our hero has 
only changed his life, and his death should prove a new inspiration 
to all who are fighting for great and noble aims in the service of 
humanity. As Mr. Ruskin so justly remarks in Proserpina, “life, 
when it is real, is not evanescent, is not slight, does not vanish 
away. Every noble life leaves the fibre of it woven for ever in 
the work of the world; by so much, evermore, the strength of the 
human race has gained—more stubborn in the root, higher towards 
Heaven in the branch.” 

There have been some interesting passages between Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Ruskin, which we have not seen mentioned in any 
of the accounts of his life which have appeared. In 1875 Mr. 
Ruskin received a pamphlet by M. Lavelaye entitled ‘* Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism in their Bearing upon the Liberty and Pros- 
perity of Nations, with an introductory Letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone,” and in noticing this work in one of the series of letters he 
was then issuing under the title of Fors Clavigera, he made a 
somewhat strongly-worded attack upon Mr. Gladstone. This 
attack was made in ignorance of Mr. Gladstone’s character and 
motives, and when, at a later date, Mr. Ruskin visited Mr. Glad- 
stone at Hawarden, he realised how greatly he had misunderstood 
him, and in a later Fors letter he wrote “I have to express great 
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shame for some words spoken, in one of the letters of the first 
series, in total misunderstanding of Mr. Gladstone’s character. | 
know so little of public life, and see so little of the men that are 
in it, that it has become impossible for me to understand their 
conduct or speech, as it is reported in journals.” 

When Mr. Ruskin reprinted Fors Clavigera he substituted the 
following passage for his earlier remarks on Mr. Gladstone : 


“The passage now and henceforward omitted in this place con- 
tained an attack on Mr. Gladstone, written under a complete miscon- 
ception of his character. . . . ‘The blank space is left partly in 
order not to confuse the index references, partly in due memorial of 
rash judgment.” 


This little incident is equally to the credit of both. In a letter to 
the writer of these notes, Canon Scott Holland, who witnessed the 
meeting between the two men, states that it was as amusing by its 
violent contrast as it was interesting by its moral harmony. 


THE LATE . 
ing =) The death of Mr. Samuel Plimsoll removes one 


whose name will always be remembered with grati- 
tude and love in every cottage by the sea. In fighting for the 
lives of our sailors he had to face opposition of the most desperate 
and unscrupulous nature; the opposition of vested interests which 
knew no pity. He met it with dauntless courage, and aroused 
such a wave of righteous indignation throughout the land as to 
make it impossible for any Government to delay further the grant- 
ing to our sailors of the protection they now enjoy. 
After the memorable scene in the Commons on July 22nd, 1875, 
when he denounced in fiery language the decision of the Govern- 
ment not to press forward their Merchant Shipping Bill that ses- 


sion, and declared his resolution to ‘‘ unmask the villains in the 
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